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By the time, however, when the General Commission met again,
on the 25th April, the political situation had become even more
unfavourable; for the resentment of the smaller European Powers
against Signor Mussolini's proposals for a Four-Power Pact, which
had been discussed with Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon when
they went on to Rome after their visit to Geneva in the middle of
March,1 was now added to the hostility towards Germany which had
been the principal disturbing factor in March, and which had been
increasing during April as a result of the Nazis' anti-Jewish measures.
The general uneasiness was reflected in the discussions on the details
of the British draft convention, and the unwillingness of the majority
of the European states to make concessions which might reduce their
effective strength was naturally augmented by the intransigence
which was displayed by the German delegation. The principal
difficulty arose over a proposal for the standardization of Continental
armies, which had figured alike in the French plan and in the British
draft convention. This proposal implied that the Reichswehr should
be transformed into a short-service army, and to this transforma-
tion Germany refused to agree. The threatened breakdown of
the Conference on this issue was averted when the German Chan-
cellor made a conciliatory speech on the 17th May (following an
appeal addressed on the preceding day by President Roosevelt to
all the Governments represented at the Conference), and the German
delegates at Geneva were instructed to withdraw their objections to
the standardization of Continental armies. The General Commission
of the Conference was thus able to go on with the first reading of the
draft convention, and by the end of May a good deal of progress had
been made, particularly in connexion^with air armaments. An out-
standing feature of this period was the speech made by Mr. Norman
Davis, the leader of the American delegation, on the 22nd May, in
which the readiness of the potentially strongest Power in the World
to reduce its armaments to the level established by the Peace Treaties
was proclaimed, and the contribution that the Roosevelt Administra-
tion was prepared to make towards European security was clearly
defined. As the discussions continued, however, it became clear that
there were still a number of important points on which divergent
views were strongly held, and that many delegations were still
reluctant to take binding decisions. In these circumstances, and in
view of the approach of the date (the 12th June) which had been
fixed for the opening of the World Economic Conference, the Bureau
of the Disarmament Conference decided at the end of May to
1 See section (ii) of this part of the present volume.